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The "Dark Agen" were not dark, and the 



"Age of Reason" did not seem reasonable to the people 



who were living during that period. Rare was the person who experienced any real comprehension 
of the bent and direction his society was taking at any given time. It has remained for the 
historian writing generations later to identify and conceptualize the experience of man. This is 
as it has been, but this is as it cannot remain. The knowledge explosion and the kaleidoscope of 
culture change which has blended yesterday and today into tomorrow have created value conflicts 
within our society. The "generation gap" syndrome now being telegraphed with such clarity demands 
that we refine an d enhance the abilities of our students to conceptualize more effectively the 
world as it is, while they prepare to shape their world of tomorrow. 

Suggestions in the Guide to Concept Teaching in United States History From Re c on s truct i on to 
the Present, emphasize and encourage the development of a functional approach to learning. Rein- 
forcement of ideals, clarification of values and attitudes, as well as refining appreciations and 
understandings, are the focus of this approach. With sharper definition of Negro visibility, the 
role of various ethnic groups has been stressed in the social studies curriculum to realize socie- 
tal needs more concretely while setting a foundation for positive action in democratic living. 

We appreciate the efforts of the various committees who during the last three years have 
helped to make this guide a reality. 

DOUGLAS S. RITCHIE 
Superintendent 

Social Studies Committee 
1955 



Douglas Mullen, Chairman 
Clinton Barter 
Charles Q. Carlson 



Alfred Colucci 
Gar it h Kangas 
James Lake 
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Russell Phelps 
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Arthur H. Mennes . 

Director of Curriculum Development 



Social Studies Committee 

1957 

Susan Felton 
Social Studies Committee 

1968 

Douglas Mullen 



Garith Kangas 



Omar N. Kussow : 

Coordinator of Social Studies 







THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 



The summer curriculum committee in social studies centered their attention on the 
conceptual approach to the teaching of American history in grade nine. 

Concepts are broad expanding categories of knowledge. A curriculum based on concept 
development is designed to give the learner a frame of reference for thinking and under- 
standing. There is agreement by the summer committee that the various social studies 
disciplines merit attention in the elementary and secondary schools* social studies program. 
The concept approach encompasses all social studies disciplines. The committee has selected 
a number of basic concepts which in turn have been translated into meaningful social studies 
experiences. 

The conceptual approach should show relationships of various subject fields. It should 
expose the student to important ideas in these disciplines. It should avoid fractional! za- 
tion of the social studies into small unrelated compartments. More attention at all grade 
levels has been given to the disciplines of economics, geography, history, political science, 
and sociology. More intensive attention to all the disciplines should add perspective and 
comprehension to the true meaning of conceptual teaching in helping the student understand 
his world and in giving dimension to political, social and economic experiences. Students 
should see that there are many ways of looking at a concept, and should be able to glean 
from all the disciplines new and varied understandings which are related to the central 
ideas or concepts. 



ARTHUR H. MENSES 

Director, Curriculum Development 

OMAR N. KUSSCW 

Coordinator of Social Studies 



DEFINING AND IMPLEMENTING 
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CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 




TO 

TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 
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" e — in a v;crld more marked by change than ever before has brought the double 
impact cf the knowledge explosion and the need to be able to make creative, first-time 
decis-cns in^o sharper focus* National and state efforts to re - evaluate social studies 
curricula snow clear recognition of these needs* Today, an increasing emphasis is being 
placed upcr. understanding of subject matter. This requires more than "covering the social 
studies textbock. Understanding subject matter means recognizing it, organizing it, judging 
it, and being able to apply it creatively to new situations. 

A rapidly changing world requires that the student prepare himself to find out things on 
his own. If he is taught the three reasons for the Populist Revolt, he is gaining little that 
will be of use to him in the future. If he can be placed in the Populist period as a partici- 
pant through the use of a variety of imaginative materials, he can be helped to ask the right 
questions that are relevant to the period. He can then ask those questions to find what is a 
fact and what is not a fact, to develop a tentative hypothesis and verify it through the use 
of evidence, and to apply his findings to new situations. If we can assist the student to do 
this, then we are helping him to live in a changing world. 

To most effectively prepare the student to live in a world of rapid change, Jerome Bruner 
and others suggest that teachers can assist the student to cullect and organize into concepts 
the multiplicity of facts that confront them. These concepts can then be used to formulate 
hypotheses which, in turn, will help the student revise his theory about given social phenomena. 

Rationale 



The State Department of Public Instruction committee working on curriculum revision in 
Wisconsin gives the following reasons for a conceptual approach: 

"in 1900 civics, history, and geography were the dominant, if not the 
only, offerings in the social studies curriculum as taught within the ele- 
mentary and secondary school. The disciplines of history and geography 
are still the central core of social studies instruction. However, today 
with the growth and sophistication of knowledge, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, political science, and social psychology have a legitimate 
claim to relatively detailed examination within the social studies cur- 
riculum. There is agreement that these disciplines merit attention within 
the elementary and secondary school offerings, but the question remains S 
Where does the curriculum planner find the available time and opportunity 



for including these subjects as courses cf study? The concept-development 
approach is predicated or. the assumption that the ends of education can be 
well served by bisecting the above disciplines and selecting a number of 
basic concepts which in turn are translated into meaningful educative 
experiences." 

This approach provides a kindergarten through twelfth grade learning experience which gives 
continuity to the social studies curriculum and thus allows the teacher and student to be part 
of a logically developed, integrated system. The reorganization of the sequence, scope, and 
method of the social studies curriculum in the Madison Public Schools has been planned around 
this conceptual approach. 



DEFINING A CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 



Learning 

Activities 




Understandings 



Values 



Interests 



Attitudes 




The many varied learning activities provide an opportunity for each student to make 
of his activities. 



Concept 



maximum use 
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3. DEFINING THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH TO TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES 



The Conceptual Approach 

The conceptual approach involves the use of generalizations (concepts and understandings) 



• Establishing a framework for the organization and integration of social 
studies knowledge. 

• Establi.* hirig an analytical framework for teaching intellectual skills 
and cul ivating attitudes, values, and interests. 

. Establishing organizing principles which can be used to develop a fr ame 
of reference or a way of looking at the world. 

Concepts and Subconcepts 

Concepts are those big ideas which serve as vehicles of thought. Although concepts are 
conveyed through language, it is not accurate to say that words themselves are concepts. 

Rather, a concept expressed through language is a man-made construct which is useful in cate- 
gorizing human experience and helps to make our total world of experience more meaningful. 

New knowledge may cause an accepted concept to become unacceptable or require serious 
modification. 

While there are many types of social studies concepts, we are particularly interested in 
those that are significant in the organized social studies disciplines. These should be basic 
enough to be useful in all social studies courses and should be capable of illustration by 
social data. For example, "People are more alike than they are different" is a concept. It 
is a universal that can be illustrated by social studies data and it can be applied to all 
social studies disciplines and grade levels. A concept is not a value judgment. For example, 
The American form of government is the best form of government" is a value judgment, not a 
concept. Likewise, "The United States in the nineteenth century pursued a policy of isolation" 
is more clearly an understanding which might support a given concept but which is itself 
derived from certain learning experiences. 

A subconcept is a more specific elaboration of a concept. For example, "This is a 
bountiful earth but some of its resources are irreplaceable" is a concept. "The use of 
natural resources has a definite effect on man's standard of living" is a subconcept. 
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Understandings 



Through the conceptual approach those vehicles of thought which have been defined as con- 
cepts are validated by observation. The suggested concepts found in section C of this guide 
have been identified as being among those concepts which are important to the general outcomes 
of the K-12 social studies sequence. 

Understandings are components of concepts or subccncepts. They are clusters of categories 
that make up and define the concept. Note, for example on page S6 the concept "Differences ir. 
economic ideology and distribution of wealth lead to conflicts within society." Supporting this 
concept are five understandings. Each of these understandings ascribes a specific aspect of the 
concept and gives a distinctive character or quality to the concept. 

Supporting Learning Experiences 

Learning experiences provide the learner with situations in which the understandings sup- 
porting the concept are identified. Instances , as learning experiences, are of three general 
classifications : 

. Positive instances have all the attributes required by the concept. 

• Negative instances are lacking in at least one of the attributes required by the concept. 

. Non-instances have none of the attributes required by the concept. 

Most of the learning experiences included in the guide are positive instances. A few, depending 
upon interpretation, may be classified as negative instances. No non-i istances are included. 
Negative and non-instances should be included only when the teacher believes that the student has 
progressed in his use of the conceptual approach to the point where he can effectively handle 
these classifications. Hence, teacher directed activity is very important ac the learning 
experience level of the conceptual approach. In other words, the teacher should either directly 
or indirectly control the social data that the student will use. Enqphasis upon positive instances 
should remain as a guiding principle for the academically unsuccessful student. At all levels of 
aoility, however, the learner should be challenged within the range of his social and intellectual 
maturity. If too many negative or non-instances are included, there is a danger that these chal- 
lenges will only serve to frustrate the learner and eventually encourage him to give up. 
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C. 3GCIAL S ILDUS COI.'ClrlS 

The teacher should recognize that these concepts are only a suggested list, 
committee attempted tc select these concepts from all the social studies discipli 
U. S. historj* from lS65 tc the present. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS 



GEOGRAPHY CONCEPTS 



1. Some form of government is common to all 
societies . 

2. The form and complexity of governmental 
systems varies in time and with societies. 

3* Political institutions within a society 
are subject to either evolutionary or 
revolutionary change. 

4. Societies must devise means of distrib- 
uting political power. 

5. Political power within a society tends to 
gravitate into the hands of a few, but 
leadership cannot long disregard the 
citizenry. 

6. Differences in political institutions and 
ideologies often lead to conflicts among 
and within societies. 

7. Societies differ in justification of their 
political institutions, laws, and distribu- 
tion of political power. 

8. Governments are not always concerned with 
the welfare of their citizens. 

9. The concern of governments for the welfare 
of their citizens will vary in time and in 
process. 

10. Societies develop laws and sanctions in 
order to regulate themselves. 

ECONOMICS CONCEPTS 



1. In all societies wealth is distributed 
unequally. 

2. Differences in economic ideology and distri- 
bution of wealth lead to conflicts within a 
society. 

3* Economic systems have a marked influence on 
a society's political and social institutions 

* Conversely, political and social institutions 
influence economic systems. 
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1. Some geographic factors are obstacles 'Which 
must be overcome by man; others are assets to 
material progress. 

- ♦ Uneven distribution of natural resources makes 
interdependence and trade between sceieuies 
inevitable. 

3. Ours is a shrinking world; however, the effect 
of space and distance is related to une tech- 
nology of a society. 

k. This is a bountiful earth, but seme of its 
resources are irreplaceable. 

HISTORY CONCEPTS 

l. Historical leadership results from the inter- 
play of events and personalities. 

2. Human experience is continuous and inter- 
related; change is an ever present factor in 
human and social development. 

3. The causes of history are always multiple and 
complex. 

4. Present day social, political, and economic 
problems are outgrowths of previous historical 
situations. 

SOCIOLOGY CONCEPTS 



pieties wealth is distributed 

fs in economic ideology and distri- 
I wealth lead to conflicts within a 

Lys terns have a marked influence on 
f s political and social institutions 
political and social institutions 
[economic systems. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



It has been typical of society for one seg- 
ment to relegate another to a less prestig- 
ious social position. 

What people believe to be true is frequently 
more important than existing reality in 
determining their behavior. 

The rate of social change is in pa^t depen- 
dent upon the strength of prevailing customs 
and beliefs. 
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Scon. 1 



Geog. 4 



Hist. 4 



Soc. 3 



Pol. 
Sci. 2 



CONCEPTS 

In all societies we alt h 
is distributed unequally. 



This is a bountiful earth 
but some of its resources 
are irreplaceable. 



^ UNDE, 

8th Grade; U. S. History to 1677 ~~ 
In Colonial America there always seeme 
to be class differences between plante 
and small farmers; indentured servants 
and free labor, etc. 



The southern system of tobacco- cotton 
plantation fanning so depleted the soi 
that there was a constant pressure for 
new land. 



Today's social, political 
and economic problems are 
outgrowths of previous 
historical situations. 



Many of the South's present difficul- 
ties are outgrowths of congressional 
reconstruction. 



What people believe to be 
true is frequently more 
important than the exist- 
ing realities in determin- 
ing their behavior. 



Southern maintenance and defense of 
slavery prevented Southerners from 
recognizing that the institution 
was economically inefficient. 



The form and complexity of 
governmental systems vary 
in time and with societies. 



The Constitution provides means of 
amendment and keeping abreast of 
current needs. 
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ATIOi: OF HOW SOCIAL STUDIES CONCEPTS ARE RELATED TO UNDEESLAZEIN&S . 

:IIcwing is an illustration of hew social studies concepts can be meaningfully related to 
andings at various grads levels. 
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UNDERSTANDINGS 



6th Grade: U, S, History to 1877 

Ir. Colonial America there always seemed 
to be class differences between planters 
and small farmers; indentured servants 
and free labor, etc. 



9th Grade: U. S. History from 1:~~~ 

Frcm 1877-1900 the growth of big 
business resulted in greater Inequity 
of wealth. (Unit II ) 



The southern system of tobacco- cotton 
plantation farming so depleted the soil 
that there was a constant pressure for 
new land. 



Many of the South's present difficul 
ties are outgrowths of congressional 
re construct ion . 



Abuses of the land during this period 
led to the disaster of the Dust Ec:-:I 
and resulting human misery. (Unit V) 



Full employment has existed as a 
desirable goal in America since the 
Depression. (Unit V) 



Southern maintenance and defense of 
slavery prevented Southerners from 
recognizing that the institution 
was economically inefficient. 



The Constitution provides means of 
amendment and keeping abreast of 
. current needs. 



Newspaper sensationalism focused 
American attention on Cuba and 
stirred a war fever against Spair.-, 
(Unit IV ) 



The more complex and specialized a 
society becomes, the more it needs 
regulation. Administration of these 
regulations increases the bureaucra- 
tic structure, which in turn 
increases complexity. (Unit III) 
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of Knowing 
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IMPLEMENTING THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSRQ 



This discussion of the conceptual approach is in- 
tended to provide guidance for the teacher in implement- 
ing this approach in the classroom. 



Hopefully, the conceptual 
will assist in correcting these 
practices by providing: 



The Objectives of the Social Studies Curriculum . 

The objective of the social studies curric ulum is 
to provide the student with the knowledge, intellectual 
and group participation skills, and the sensitivities 
needed to intelligentry observe, evaluate, and contribute 
to his social environment. 

More specifically, the objectives of the social 
studies curriculum can be classified as follows: 

. KNOWLEDGE - attaining a knowledge of facts, ideas, 
understandings, and concepts. 

. THINKING - mastering skills involved in abstracting, 
testing, relating, and applying generali- 
zations; defining, evaluating, collating, 
and synthesizing data; identifying 
assumptions; ascertaining impli cat ions. 

. SENSITIVITIES - cultivating attitudes, values, and 
interests. 

. INTERACTION - developing the ability to work in 

and contribute to a group situation. 

The Merits of the Conceptual Approach in Relation to 
the Objectives of the Social Studies Curriculum . 

Unfortunately, learning too often takes place in 
the teacher-centered classroom where the emphasis is 
often on the memorization of unrelated data. Equally 
unfortunate is the fact that too frequently values are 
taught as dictums rather than as an outgrowth of the 
analytical process. 
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• A conceptual framework i 
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. Developing generalizatic 
work for the meaningful relatic 
understandings . 

. Mastering the intellect! 
the analytical process. 

. Cultivating sensitivitie 
after critical appraisal. 

. Participating in a grouj 
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Hopefully, the conceptual approach, properly used, 
will assist in correcting these kinds of classroom 
practices by providing: . 

. A conceptual framework in which all social 
studies knowledge can be logically structured, inter- 
related, and sequentially taught at all grade levels. 

. A means by which the intellectual and group 
participation skills are mastered and sensitivities are 
cultivated . 

The Analytical Process Used in the Conceptual Approach . 

The key to the conceptual approach is the formula- 
tion and testing of generalizations, premises, under- 
standings, and concepts. The generalization is used in 
the construction of a conceptual framework in which 
social studies knowledge can be organized, integrated, 
and sequentially taught. The generality (understandings 
and concepts) also provides a framework for the organi- 
zation of social studies data. Finally, the generali- 
zation premise also serves as a starting point for the 
analytical process used in gathering and evaluating 
data and developing concepts and understandings. 

Using the generality as a premise, the class can 
define terms, identify assumptions, gather and test 
data, consider implications, and relate them to other 
generalities. In the process, the class is: 

. Developing generalizations which form a frame- 
work for the meaningful relationship of facts and 
understandings . 

. Mastering the intellectual skills involved in 
the analytical process. 

. Cultivating sensitivities which are arrived at 
after critical appraisal. 

. Participating in a group discussion situation. 

17 
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IMPLEMENTING THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSRC 



Illustration #1 

After the class has read about the New Deal, 
they are asked to suggest a premise about the results 
of the New Deal, e.g. , the New Deal was (l) largely 
experimental, (2) only partially successful, and ( 3 ) 
resulted in a change of attitude concerning the role of 
the government in the economy. 

The class then tests the premise by asking questions 
which help to define the terms of the hypothesis, iden- 
tify the assumptions and evaluate the data on which it 
is based: 

» What is meant by the "New Deal"? 

•. How did the New Deal attempt to deal with the 
Depression? 

How successful was the New Deal in establishing 
economic recovery? 

’« Did the New Deal substantially alter the 
nation's economic system? 

The implications of the premise are examined: what 

were the effects of New Deal welfare measures on fiscal 
policy? 

If the class concludes that the premise is valid, 
the result is the development of an understanding about 
an aspect of an important era in U.S. history. 

An additional comment should be made about the types 
of questions that are asked in examining the premise. 
Several types of questions requiring a response on 
various levels of intellectual activity are useful. 
Questions which call for the review of data are necessary 
in gathering the material needed to test the premise. 
Question 1 in this illustration is an example. Questions 
which require interpretation of data (ascertaining im- 
plications) are also important. The evaluation questions 
(2 and 3 above) are especially important. This type of 
question requires the class to set standards of judg- 
ment and then determine how closely the situation fits 
the standards . 18 
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IMPLEMENTING THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM (continued) 



#1 



Illustration 



#2 




|_lss has read about the New Deal, 
suggest a premise about the results 
3 . g . , the New Deal was (l) largely 
only partially successful, nd ( 3 ) 
|j.ge of attitude concerning the role of 
the economy. 



After reviewing the major periods of economic de- 
pression in U.S. history, the class suggests a premise 
about the role of the government, e.g., until 1933 > the 
government did not assume responsibility for the relief 
of citizens affected by an economic depression. 



roce^B 

ing <^Ben tests the premise by asking questions 
^^ine the terms of the hypothesis, iden- 
were^B.jns and evaluate the data on which it 

1893 ■ 



The analytical process is applied to the evaluation 
of the premise by asking questions? 

• How serious were the depressions of 1819 , 1837, 
1857, 1877, 1893, 1907, 1919, and 1929 ? 



te 

lader^B^ieant by the "New Deal"? 

> rol^Bthe New Deal attempt to deal with the 
; it Hon? 



What were the attitudes of political, business, 
and labor leaders in each instance? 

What was the role of the government in each 
crisis? Was it similar in each situation? 



I essful was the New Deal in establishing 
recovery? 

Jew Deal substantially alter the 
economic system? 



The implications are considered, e.g., if the govern 
ment attitude did change after 1933 , what precipitated 
the change? 



Is i^Bions of the premise are examined: what 

:lati<^| New Deal welfare measures on fiscal 



:conotj 
tsts) 
s miJ 
n goj 
as tfl 
totaj 
ipons 
grad] 



concludes that the premise is valid, 
development of an understanding about 
..portant era in U..,. history. 

1 comment should be made about the types 
are asked in examining the premise, 
questions requiring a response on 
Intellectual activity are useful, 
all for the review of data are necessary 
aaterial needed to test the premise. 

3 illustration is an example. Questions 
erpretation of data (ascertaining im- 
. Lso important. The evaluation questions 
:re especially important. This type of 
the class to set standards of judg- 
‘irmine how closely the situation fits 

18 



The result of this inquiry is a significant under- 
standing about the relationship of the government to the 
citizen in times of economic crisis. Sensitivities 
(attitudes and interests) clearly flow from this under- 
standing and the class might consider some of them. For 
example: Our American government can be responsive to 

the economic as well as the political needs of its citi- 
zens and unlike most totalitarian governments, the Ameri- 
can government is responsive enough to the desires of its 
citizens to initiate gradual, moderate, and peaceful 
change . 
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TMPT .FMENTIKG THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH IK THE SOCIAL STUDIES CLA! 



Relating Understandings to Concepts: 

Relating the understandings to social studies con- 
cepts is a vital part of the conceptual approach, for 
the social studies concepts provide the over-arching 
framework for the integration of the K-12 social 
studies curriculum. Hopefully, these social studies 
concepts will be used and their meaning reinforced 
throughout the social studies curriculum and on a2 T 
grade levels. 

In most cases, an understanding can be effectively 
related to a social studies concept. For example, the 
understanding developed in illustration #2: "Until 1933, 

the government did not assume responsibility for the 
relief of citizens affected by an economic depression" 
can be related to the economic concepts "A society's 
economic system can change and often tends to become 
more complex" and "Economic systems have a marked in- 
fluence on a society's political and social institutions. 
This understanding can also be related to the historical 
concept "Most social, political, and economic problems 
are outgrowths of previous historical situations." 

It should also be noted that a social studies con- 
cept can be used as a premise. For example, the history 
concept "Historical leadership results from the inter- 
play of events and personalities" can be examined in 
relation to F.D.R. and his influence on the nation dur- 
ing the Great Depression. 

Evaluation 



Testing should coincide with the learning objectives 
of the social studies curriculum. Further, a conceptual 
approach to testing should be employed. That is, 
questions should be formulated that; 

• Test for comprehension of significant factual 
material and the relationship of the material to concepts 
and understandings. 

• Test the ability to use the analyticai.jjrocess 
in working with facts and generalizations. X*0 



Subjective, essa; 
test tile camprehensioi 
if tile objective is ti 
process, tile question 
data in a new evaluat: 
to parrot text and lei 



1. Discuss the 
of the history subconi 
been provided by thosi 
tage of opportunities 

2 . Formulate a 
the Great Depression 
the premise with pertj 

3. What do you 
al government in the 



Objective type qi 
comprehension of memo] 
" objective type questii 
use of the analytical 



Quote important < 
address: "So first o: 
that the only thing w< 



1. Tell in your 
main ideas that F.D.R 
speech. 



2 . 



3. 



In this spee< 

a. attempt!] 
nation. 

b. outline ] 

c. listing H 

In this speei 

a. the prob‘ 
easily s< 

b. that man 
profit m< 

c. that the 
problems 
econqpg^ 



i 






